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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 

Debbie Badzinski & Family 
Mary Lu Beaupre 
Devon Blomquist & Family 
Lee Chitat 

Joan P. Darby & Family 
Ernesto J. Delgado 
Moira Farr 
Courtney E. Gardner 
Simon Grafe 

Miyaing & Pieter Hofstra 
Barb McGill/Norm Mallett 
Dora Mozes 

Shawn Pomeroy & Family 
Iona Quinn 
Terra Stephenson 
Daphne P. Uras & Family 
Agnes A. Van Esbroeck & Family 


Ontario 

Jennifer Jung 
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President’s Perspective 

Frank Pope—The Departure of an Icon 

We are witnessing the end of an era for the 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. Frank 
Pope will be stepping down from Council. 
The Annual Business Meeting in January 
is his last official function as an officer of 
the Club. For many members and certainly 
for those of us involved in the management 
of the Club it seems hard to believe. Frank 
was “always there” and “always knew” 
whatever it was we needed to know. 

To say that Frank is resigning as Treasurer 
and Business Manager is a major 
understatement. As Gilbert and Sullivan 
would say, he has been the major “Pooh- 
Bah” or, in a more dignified manner, “the 
eminence grise,” for so many years we 
can’t remember. Fie has been the glue that 
kept the Club running through good times 
and bad. While others may have flitted in 
and out of roles, Frank was the unfaltering stalwart, always at the helm, looking out 
for the good of the club and keeping us off the rocky shores. He was the gatekeeper 
who kept us on the right path—even in keeping with our constitution!! 

Frank joined the club in 1967 and became a life member in 1987. He has held many 
positions during his years. He joined Council in 1979 and in 1980 he became the 
corresponding secretary, switching to recording secretary from 1981 until 1983. He 
held the position of president for two years (1984-1985) and again for a period of 
four years (1992-1995). He is the longest serving president in OFNC history and the 
only individual to serve in that position over two separate terms. He has been 
Treasurer since 1999 because the club could not find a candidate. Similarly he 
assumed part of the business manager role when Bill Cody stepped down. 

A major accomplishment during Frank’s tenure as President was in 1982 when the 
Club was purchasing conservation land in the Provincially Significant Alfred Bog 
east of Ottawa. It was his effective leadership that mobilized considerable financial 
and material contributions from numerous members. As a result of his efforts, and 
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with the critical involvement of the Nature Conservancy of Canada, the entire 
wetland was saved. 

In addition to all these official roles, Frank was a member of many committees. His 
keen interest in all aspects of the club kept him busy. It also meant that he amassed a 
huge corporate knowledge which we have depended on many a time. His many 
connections in the naturalists' community have smoothed the way for us over the 
years. He became the image of the club, reflecting our professionalism and long¬ 
term commitment. 

His wife, Doreen, while not a naturalist like Frank, supported him in his passion. To 
her, as well, we owe a big debt of gratitude. 

And now we have to forge ahead without him at the table. I expect the emails to still 
be flying and the phone ringing asking Frank about this and that. In his usual 
patient, helpful way I am sure he will answer our questions and suggest an approach. 
He will attend the monthly meetings, remain on the Publications Committee and 
attend some of the outings. But it will not be the same. 

We can no longer relax in the confidence that Frank will pick up the pieces we let 
fall through the cracks. We are going to have to check the constitution and by-laws 
ourselves before going out on a limb. We will have to look up what we have done 
and positions we have taken in the past without our corporate memory and 
conscience in attendance. Contacts in key organizations will need to be redeveloped 
and maintained by all club members. 

While this article is titled the “President’s Perspective,” I know that my views of 
what Frank has done for the Club are widely shared. 

We all, council members and general club members, 
owe a huge debt of gratitude to Frank Pope. 

i 

A VERY BIG THANK YOU, FRANK 

Ann MacKenzie 
annmackenzie@rogers.com 
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Constance Lake by Canoe 

Fenja Brodo 



Thirteen of us, including our leader Dan Brunton, plus a dog, launched ourselves in 
six canoes on 14 August, 2011, to explore Constance Lake. Some of us had been 
living and canoeing in the Ottawa District for thirty or more years, yet none had ever 
paddled this little lake before. 

One of the high points of the trip was watching Dan get his beautiful cedar canoe off, 
and later on, his RV. This he did solo (“thanks, but no thanks”), and with panache. 

We had a preliminary introduction from Dan about the history of this calcareous lake 
and the various plants we might encounter, with both herbarium specimens and live 
samples in water, to ponder over. We learned that this is the largest lake within the 
new boundary of the City of Ottawa, and that it had been part of a larger water body, 
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the Champlain Sea, at the time of glacial retreat, and then part of a much broader 
Ottawa River before being more or less cut off perhaps about 8000-9000 years ago. 

Constance Lake is about 3 km from end to end, the northern half is almost square, 
being about 1.5 km wide, and the southern half is narrow and long, like a slick on a 
popsicle, being about 1.5 km long and maybe 0.5 km wide. There are homes or 
summer cottages along the middle of both sides, but the ends of this lake are quite 
wild. We put in from Berry Side Road, about the middle of the east shore where 
there was sufficient parking for our cars and an easy, public, access to the water. 

OFNC excursions used to be about exploring new territory and finding new things, 
said Dan, and he hoped that this trip would also result in finding something new. 

Dan succeeded. A specimen that he thought might be the rare Big-leaved Pondweed, 
Potamogeton praelongus (known only from this location in Ottawa), turned out to be 
a new taxon for the Ottawa area, a hybrid between that rare species and the common 
P. richardsonii that we saw lots of during our paddle about the lake. [This 
identification was confirmed by Tony Reznicek, University of Michigan, from 
photos that Dan had sent him.] No less than 27 species of Potamogeton were 
documented by Ian Dobson and Paul Catling as occurring, or potentially occurring, 
in the Ottawa District (T&L:17(2):79-99, 1983). The best some of us could do was 
to be able to recognize this genus (leaves with stipules and a discernible midrib on 
even the narrowest leaves) and differentiate it from the similar Heteranthera dubia 
(narrow flattened leaves, no stipules and no midrib) and from Polygonum 
aquaticum, which was just beginning to flower. Several other species in this 
difficult family were also observed in Constance Lake, including: P. amplifolius. 

P. nodosus, P. perfoliatus, P. zosteriformis, and Stuckenia pectinata. 

This being a shallow, weedy lake we had plenty of floating and submerged plants to 
puzzle over. No biting flies nor any other nuisances spoiled our day. The distant 
thunder that threatened us initially, dissipated, and nary a drop fell while we were 
paddling. We found out later that the storms were all around us and that it had 
poured in central Ottawa while we were enjoying the calm lake. 

Our canoes pushed through several smaller and larger masses of plants that initially 
all looked alike. Many were covered with algal or other organic matter making it 
harder to differentiate these aquatic plants that can be so confusingly similar. 
Gradually it became clear that among those with whorled, narrow leaves, 
Myriophyllum is the genus with whorls of four at each node and each leaf has a 
prominent midrib from which finer branches spread out. Ceratophyllum is 
distinguished by having whorls of narrow, flattened leaves that are coarsely toothed 
and are branched at their tips—no central midrib. The Common Bladderwort, 
Utricularia macrorhiza, which was decorating the southern “handle” of the lake with 
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small yellow flowers, also has very narrow, lacy leaves. If one looks carefully, one 
can see that these finely divided leaves come off alternately from the main stems and 
they have tiny bladders attached to the leaves and sometimes one can see 
microorganisms within these bladders. Just when we had it all figured out, someone 
pulled some Chara from the water which looks a bit like Ceratophyllum but is a 
green alga. Chara has a gritty feel to it and its whorled branches are cylindrical and 
smooth, not flattened, and lack the coarse teeth of Ceratophyllum. Lots of Elodea 
was also floating in the water. In this genus the leaves are in whorls of three 
flattened leaflets with each successive layer offset from the layer below, giving the 
plant a ropey look. 

The long, narrow-leaved Eel Grass (Vallisneria americana) was in flower. The 
single, tiny white female flowers, attached by very long, thin, and often spiralling 
stems, float on the water surface. Lots of clumps of small white granules were 
scattered about that Dan suggested were the anthers. At home, with a microscope 
and appropriate literature I was able to verify that. The male flowers are shed and 
float to the water surface. 

Dan pointed out no less than four species in the Duckweed family, forming floating 
carpets in the lake. In addition to the common Lesser Duckweed, Lemna minor 
(little oval green leaflets about 2-4 mm across with a single rootlet hanging down 
from each leaflet), there was the (new to me) Ivy Duckweed ( Lemna trisulca ) which 
formed a lacy network of interconnected leaflets, as well as the regionally rare 
Larger Duckweed (Spirodela polyrrhiza, also new to me) which is slightly bigger 
than the Lemna minor and with reddish colour on the leaflets, particularly below. 
What really distinguishes this tiny plant are the several small rootlets that hang down 
from each tiny floating leaflet. The much tinier Watermeal, Wolffia Columbiana. 
was also spotted floating among the other duckweeds. Dan mentioned that the 
flowers on all duckweeds are microscopic and almost impossible to see. At home I 
checked Sheila Thomson’s article ( T&L: 4(4):127-129, 1970) where she describes 
diligently examining samples of Wolffia each time she crossed a particular beaver 
dam, starting in April and continuing until she finally discovered the minute flowers, 
in September. We shall have to go back, folks, to see these for ourselves! 

The southern end of the lake was abloom along the shore with the native, purple 
flowering Swamp Loosestrife ( Decodon verticillatus), that Dan thinks might be the 
largest population of this uncommon aquatic shrub in the Region. Behind the 
Swamp Loosestrife was the invasive Purple Loosestrife {Lythrum salicaria) and 
behind and among those plants was a broad band of yellow which turned out to be 
Dodder ( Cuscuta gronovii), a parasitic plant lacking chlorophyll. Floating in front 
of these shore plants were both Yellow and White Water Lilies ( Nuphar variegatum 
and Nymphaea odorata ssp. tuberosa, respectively). The leaves of the white ones 
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were green, not the smaller-leaved plant with red-bottomed leaves that is common 
throughout the Ottawa Valley. Unfortunately, a few floating leaves of the invasive 
Frog’s bit (Limnobium spongia) were also found. Frog’s bit is unfortunately 
abundant in all of the shallow ponds surrounding the lake. 

Half-way down on the western side of the lake we were enjoying the clearer water 
until we realized that this was the result of Zebra Mussel activity. These mussels 
were thickly covering the rock surfaces in the shallow water. According to Dan, this 
is likely the only City of Ottawa water body off the Rideau River where Zebra 
Mussels, undoubtedly unknowingly imported on boats, are known to occur (so far). 

We saw several pinkish, scab-like layers on some aquatic stems. These were up to 3 
cm long and circled around most of the stem. At home, under a dissecting 
microscope scores of little red mites were seen emerging from their eggs and running 
over the water surface. What a surprise! 

While some of us were busying ourselves with hand lenses, others with binoculars at 
the ready spotted a Black-crowned Night Heron among the vegetation and an Osprey 
flying overhead. Several Belted Kingfishers were seen fishing and flying about, and 
the ubiquitous Ring-billed Gulls were also well represented. A single Caspian 
Tern—a rare migrant in these parts—put in a brief appearance then flew off towards 
the Ottawa River. Two remarkably people-tolerant Common Loons were on this 
lake and locals informed us that although they were here all summer, no young were 
observed. 

An outlet at the northwestern end of the lake looks inviting to paddle—for another 
day. Apparently, with lots of heaving over beaver dams, one might be able to push 
and paddle a canoe all the way to the Ottawa River along this winding waterway. 

This could be an OFNC trip for another time. 

My sincere thanks go to my stern-mate Irwin Brodo, our field-trip leader Daniel 
Brunton, and fellow canoeist Holly Bickerton for their contributions that have 
improved this article. It was Dan who provided the interesting bird observations. 
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News from the FWG: 2011 



Christine Hanrahan 


Backyard Garden in July. 


Each year at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, we see new projects and new volunteers. 
Sometimes new folk initiate interesting projects, or assume responsibility for ones 
that have lapsed over time. During 2011, the tw o biggest events at the garden 
involved both a new project and the rejuvenation of an initiative that had fallen 
somewhat dormant. These stories can be found under news for the Butterfly 
Meadow and under Invasive Species. 


Backyard Garden News 

Probably the biggest change in the BYG this year has been the renovation of our 
nursery. A permanent structure replaces the posts, poles, trellises and fabric. 
Professional looking boxes, each holding many pots of young plants, covered with 
removable wire mesh tops for the winter, will help us organize the myriad of plants 
that we anticipate growing in the future. The old garden shed has been removed, to 
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make way for a new one. After several break-in attempts, the doors are no longer 
easily opened, or closed. It is time for a bigger, sturdier building. 

There are always annual changes to the BYG, as plants are removed, moved, 
thinned, or new ones planted. With the advent of the Monarch Waystation project, 
we’ll also be planting some Common Milkweeds in the BYG, along with the already 
existing Swamp Milkweeds. It is important to show how beautiful the Common 
Milkweed is, and how important it is to the iconic monarch butterfly. 

M aintaining the BY G requires a lot of work, and we are always grateful for those 
who return year after year to volunteer. We still need more bodies, however! If you 
like gardening, like nature, enjoy working with congenial companions, and have 
Friday mornings free, we’d like to hear from you! Volunteers meet from spring 
through fall. Contact the FWG at either 613-234-6767 or fletcher@ofnc.ca. 

Events 

Native Plant Sale. The plant sale is always held on the first Saturday in June. In 
2011, June 4 seemed to be a popular day for many other events, so we had strong 
competition, and this affected attendance at the sale. Despite this, we raised a nice 
amount of money. That we did so, is all thanks to the crew of volunteers who make 
the plant sale happen. They not only grow plants from seed for the sale, but work on 
publicity and promotion before the event and set-up on the day of. It is a lot of 
work, and perhaps sometimes we forget just how much work goes into this. Kudos 
to all those who were involved in this major FWG fundraiser. We’d be lost without 
these great folk. 

Wildlife Festival. The Wildlife Awareness Event at Billings Bridge mall, part of 
National Wildlife Week, was held over one weekend in March. This annual event is 
organized by the Ottawa Wildlife Festival (www.ncrwildlifefestival.org) and has 
occurred for 25 years. However, major changes to the Wildlife Festival mean a 
cancellation of the Wildlife Awareness Event for 2012, and very reduced activities 
overall. 

t 

Corporate and other Volunteers. On June 3, a group of Green Team volunteers 
from Price Waterhouse Cooper (PWC) came to the FWG for the fifth year in a row. 
They divided their time between the Ravine and the Butterfly Meadow. In their one 
day at the garden, they do work that would take us many days to accomplish, so you 
can imagine how grateful we are! 

Another team came from IBM on June 15 to work on the Fern Trail that is being 
established in the Ash Woods. Thanks to their help, big changes and big 
improvements were made to this project. 
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Still with the Fern Trail, Lis Allison has very kindly donated many ferns (as well as 
wildflowers) which she even planted for us. 

Outreach 

In 2010, a company contacted the FWG to enquire whether we'd be willing to grow 
some native sedges and rushes for them that had to be moved due to construction. 
They also hoped that seeds could be collected from the plants for them. Long story 
short, FWG agreed, planted them in summer, collected the seed in fall of 2010, grew 
it on and in the fall of 2011, the company was able to pick up six flats of the sedges 
and rushes (considerably more than they gave us a year ago) and quite likely will be 
able to plant all the new ones back at the original site now that construction has 
finished. They were, I believe, more than pleased by this! 

Habitats 

Butterfly Meadow 

The major extension of the Butterfly Meadow continued in 2011, under the 
leadership of Diane Lepage. A number of sections were rototilled, either in the 
spring or in the fall, in preparation for planting. This is not as simple as it sounds, 
for once the rototilling is done, volunteers must carefully sift the soil to try and 
remove as many of the invasive DSV (Dog-strangling Vine) roots as possible before 
planting commences. 

A grant from Fido/Evergreen in 2010, enabled FWG to buy a number of large plants 
for the newly minted Monarch Waystation, created just west of the Bill Holland 
Trail, and plants for other areas of the meadow. Common Milkweeds were planted 
in the waystation alongside a large stand of Swamp Milkweed. The latter, through¬ 
out their blooming period, were alive with insects, including the occasional monarch 
butterfly (this year was not exactly stellar for monarchs up this way, but more on that 
later). 

Nonetheless, work on the meadow involves much more than planting flowers. For 
one thing, there is the tree planting. Not something one thinks of immediately when 
envisaging butterfly gardening. For certain species, however, trees are important 
egg-laying sites. At the FWG, we are anxious to establish a small hackberry grove 
for the rare American Snout butterfly, a species intimately associated with this tree, 
and which has been seen at the garden for several years (see below). There is one 
large hackberry tree to the east of the Butterfly Meadow, and in that vicinity the 
Price Waterhouse Cooper (PWC) volunteers dug holes in preparation for the five 
hackberry saplings bought and donated by Peter Hall. 

In addition to tree planting, another task involved clearing paths. Well, in this case, 
one very wide path that serves as both a buffer between a dense thicket of wild 




raspberry and the planted areas of the meadow, and also as a means of accessing the 
Monarch Waystation behind the bench. Once again, the PWC volunteers were 
tremendously helpful with this arduous task. However, the work on this path carried 
on into August. As Diane noted, “t'f required a considerable amount of work, 
turning the soil, sifting, covering it with pool liner, and covering everything with 
wood chips.” 

Diane has big plans for 2012, including work on the very exciting Monarch 
Waystation Project (below). Volunteers are always appreciated. The work party 
meets at 6:00 p.m. every Wednesday evening from approximately late spring through 
to early fall, but check the FWG website as the commencement of the 2012 work 
season is dependent on weather conditions in spring. 

Monarch Butterfly Waystation Project 

In 2011, the Fido/Evergreen group ran a “Share Your Care” contest which asked 
people to vote, via Facebook, for the project of their choice from a select list. The 
FWG W'as up for the “largest Monarch Waystation in Canada,” a bit of a daunting 
proposal. People could vote for the same project every day, day after day until the 
contest closed. Peter got the word out via a network of monarch butterfly 
enthusiasts, many of whom voted daily for our project. In the end, we came in at 
second place, which is pretty darn exciting. This meant that we would receive 
funding to implement the waystation project. 

Once the excitement over winning settled down, we formed a small committee to 
oversee the project. Peter came up with the brilliant idea of calling the entire FWG a 
Monarch Waystation, and not just the small site mentioned above, which makes 
sense if we are planning to be “the biggest.” Bearing that in mind, we developed 
some preliminary plans and ideas, most of which will begin in 2012. In the 
meantime, Diane found a nursery that would grow scores of milkweed seeds for us, 
for even with the new FWG nursery, we just don’t have room. We anticipate 2012 
will be a very busy year for this project, and updates will be provided via our 
newsletter. We’re also planning for some “planting bees” next spring, so please 
consider coming out to these. Notices will be posted on the bulletin board by the 
Interpretive Centre, and on the FWG’s website: www.ofnc.ca/fletcher.php. 

We don’t want the project to be just about planting milkweed and other plants. Peter 
very sensibly noted that we should be plugged into the “North American Monarch 
Conservation Plan.” We want to become part of a larger network, share and learn 
with and from others. We also want to provide education locally about monarch 
butterflies, and stress that by providing for monarchs we are also creating habitat for 
countless other butterflies and pollinating insects such as hover flies and bees. There 
are exciting times ahead, so stay tuned. 
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We have several galleries on our Phase photographic site, devoted to monarchs and 
milkweeds. If you are so inclined, please check these out at: 
www.pbase.com/fwg/monarch_waystation. 

Invasive Species 

In the 

introduction, I 
alluded to new 
volunteers 
rejuvenating old 
projects. In 
2011, Barry 
Cottam, who 
first met DSV in 
late summer of 
201 0 (and said it 
was hate at first 
sight), spent the 
winter teaching 
himself about the 
species, and 
devising ways 
and means to 
tackle the 

problem at the garden. In the spring he initiated “The Invasive Species Group,” 
TISG. Although he was interested in tackling all invasives at the garden, it soon 
became apparent that DSV was going to occupy everyone’s energy. Volunteers met 
every Tuesday morning from late spring through fall. A core group of six, plus one 
laggard who didn’t manage to make every Tuesday (that would be me) met regularly 
and the work they did was truly astonishing. In addition to the regular Tuesday 
workdays, Barry notes that “We hosted four very successful work bees in July, 
August and September that averaged 18-20 people each. As well, a Michigan 
family visiting Ottawa offered their help as a means of offsetting their carbon 
footprint; six enthusiastic people gave us a couple hours of hard work, shortened by 
a severe rain shower that dampened everything but their outlook." 

Barry explains that the main approaches to dealing with DSV were “cutting larger, 
monocultural areas with scythes and clipping/pulling plants in close quarters, such 
as patches of goldenrod, wild raspberries and the many bushes and shrubs covered 
by the swiftly climbing vine." While the main focus was on cutting back DSV in 
sunny areas where growth is greatest and seed production higher, the emphasis 
turned to bagging seed pods once they started forming, to try and contain at least 





some of the spread. Barry notes that “we can estimate several rough measurements 
of our efforts, however. Over 225 industrial-size garbage bags of DSV were 
removed by AAFC for disposal, a number that does not include piles of loose 
cuttings forked into AAFC wagons and more cuttings used early on for mulch. We 
cleared perhaps 70% of the areas covered by DSV, including almost 100% of large 
open areas." 

Those of us more jaded by the many years spent working on DSV, knew the plants 
would begin growing back almost right away, but Barry’s enthusiasm spurred us on 
and at the end of the summer, it was apparent that hard work had made a difference 
for this season. The real acid test will come next year and the following years, when 
we assess the results of this year's work. Barry will be reviewing and tweaking the 
strategy for 2012. He could certainly use your help, so if you are so disposed, please 
check the FWG website for the 2012 TISG start date and come on out! 

One volunteer, Glenda, set up a fantastic TISG blog which, with input from Barry 
and photos by Glenda, provides much of the information about the work undertaken. 
It is well worth checking out at: tisgatJwg.blogspot.com/. And of course, many 
kudos to Barry for spearheading and coordinating this project, and to the volunteers 
for their hard work. 

Plants and Animals 
Birds 

The nice new kestrel box 
remained unused by Kestrels, and 
perhaps we have seen the end of 
this species nesting at the garden 
where it was once such a regular. 

However, Green Herons were 
quite noticeable around the pond 
before, during and after breeding 
season, with at least three 
juveniles present, and that was 4 
encouraging after their recent 
absence. Our regular breeding 
species (Yellow Warblers, Black- 
capped Chickadees, Cardinals, 
etc.) nested in much the same 
number as in recent years, and the number of breeding Tree Swallows in 2011 was 
the same as in 2010, and this counts as a positive thing. A female Mallard with one 
young was in the pond for over a week in early July, but one day they were both 
gone, and the duckling, too young to fly, may have been eaten by a Snapping Turtle 



Mallard and young on turtle raft. 
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or some other creature. Speaking of nesting, during the DSV work, we came across 
at least four Song Sparrow nests made amongst and attached to, old DSV vines. The 
nests were also made using DSV fibres as well as grass, and placed on or close to, 
the ground. 

Insects 

Most exciting was the observation of two American Snout butterflies at the FWG. 
They were first found there in August, 2008 (Hanrahan, 2009), again in 2010, and 
now, 20 11. Interestingly at least two individuals were seen together or close 
together, each of these years, so it begs the question: are they breeding at the FWG? 
As noted earlier, there is a large hackberry tree at the garden, plus five more newly 
planted ones, with which we hope to encourage the species, as the hackberry is their 
larval food source. While an abundant butterfly south of Canada, it is very rare up 
this way. 

Other than the excitement of the snout, butterflies were relatively scarce, not just at 
the FWG, but all over. An exception was the Black Swallowtail, whose larvae were 
very common at the garden, particularly in the Butterfly Meadow, almost all being 
found on wild parsnip. We eventually saw a few monarch butterflies, and found 
about four of their caterpillars, all in late summer. Still on Lepidoptera, Diane added 
many more moth species to our ongoing moth inventory, as well as a substantial 
number of moth photographs to our PBase photographic galleries 
(www.pbase.com/jwg/moths of the_fwg). 

An interesting dragonfly appeared in early June, a Swift River Cruiser, identified for 
me by Chris and Bob. In fact, early summer was pretty good for dragonflies at the 
garden, and most other places in the region. So while butterflies were down, 
odonates seemed to be up! 

As always, we added more species to our insect inventory, including flies, wasps, 
and some pretty Chrysomelid beetles. All common species, but just not found by us 
previously. Possibly the most intriguing was the feather-legged fly (Trichopoda 
pennipes), a Tachinid, first found by Diane in the BYG, and a new addition to our 
list. It is not that it is rare or even uncommon, but that it is just such a neat looking 
critter. 

Mammals 

It is now mid-November as I write, and thus far no beaver has shown up at our pond. 
For the two previous winters (2009/2010 and 2010/2011) a young beaver appeared 
at the garden and settled in for the winter. The first one gathered quite a food raft 
and quickly built a dam which helped to deepen our pond (something we were happy 
about). He left in spring. 2010 
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( www.ofnc.ca/fletcher/our_animals/beaver/beaver_e.php). One or two more beaver 
stopped by late in spring, but then nothing until early winter came around again. The 
beaver of last winter was much more active than the other one. and ventured further 
afield, gathering poplar and maples. He also kept a hole open in the ice for a good 
part of the winter and we could see his well-trod trail under the bridge and into the 
ravine. But once spring came, he left. As happened the previous winter, some one, 
or several some ones, broke the dam all winter long, despite our signs asking that 
things be left intact. Very, very frustrating and completely uncalled for. At any rate, 
we are very relieved that we do not have a resident beaver for the winter (yet 
anyway!). Conditions in the pond are exceptionally poor for these animals, and food 
is scarce. I checked the pond yesterday (November 16) and the water level is so low 
that mud flats are exposed on both sides of the pond. A beaver dam would have 
helped to keep the water in! 

Muskrats were very active in early July, and spent considerable time swimming 
around the pond gathering food and dragging it back to their bank burrow. Quite 
often, I saw them pulling/towing bundles of flowering rush, the roots of which they 
eat. 

Reptiles and amphibians 

Surprisingly, the Red-eared Slider, a non-native species, which often can't survive 
the cold winters, appeared again in the summer of 2011. Or perhaps it was a 
different one, dropped off by someone fed up with caring for a pet turtle. Who 
knows. We saw no Blanding’s Turtles in 2011, and only one of the Painted Turtles 
(the large one). While cleaning out nest boxes in autumn, we came across the eggs 
of a Snapping Turtle that had been dug up, above the pond. Early in the year, a large 
snapper was in the pond, perhaps the same one that we saw last year and the year 
before that. 

Wood frogs are never present in great numbers at FWG, but this year we barely 
heard them, just a few calls over a day or two. American Toads and Gray Treefrogs, 
on the other hand, were active and loud! Green frogs seem to hang on year after 
year, despite being caught by crows, mallards, and all the Green Herons. 

Lists of birds, insects, mammals, reptiles and amphibians, and wildflowers, are on 
our website and updated regularly. Just visit this url: www.ofnc.ca/fletcher/ 
alphabet.php, and scroll down the list of wildlife-related subjects to find these lists, 
and much more. 

Photo Galleries 

Our photo galleries on the PBase site are now in their fourth year which seems hard 
to believe (we started them in August 2008). We have had over 640,000 visits— 
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and counting. The number of galleries has jumped to 122 (from 68 at this time last 
year), with nearly 3,500 images. Many of these galleries are our monthly FWG 
Blogs, probably the most popular part of our PBase site. Photographic contributions 
are from many people, and they show the FWG and its creatures through many 
different eyes. Please take the time to browse our galleries at: www.pbase.com/fwg 
and let us know what you think! 

Volunteer Opportunities 

If you would like to volunteer at the FWG, why not drop by any Friday morning, 
spring through fall, 9:00 a.m. to 1 2 noon, and see what it is all about. You can talk 
to the volunteers, explore the garden and get a feel for what we do. You can also 
discuss other volunteer opportunities at the garden while you are there. There is 
invasive species control, tree planting, or any numbe'r of other activities. Regular 
volunteer groups meet on Friday morning (BYG), Tuesday morning (Invasive 
Species), and Wednesday evening (Butterfly Meadow), spring through fall. 

The FW G is run by a 
Management Committee 
and they’d be very happy to 
see new members. You are 
welcome to drop by one of 
the regular meetings (always 
the fourth Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p.m. 

(7:00 p.m. in the winter), at 
FWG) and see what the 
committee does. 

Acknowledgments: As 

always, thanks to all the 
volunteers who make FWG 
happen! 

Photos: Christine Hanrahan, 
except where noted. 
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FWG Details and Contact Information 

The FWG is located off Prince of Wales Drive on 
the Central Experimental Farm. For more 
information please visit the website at: 
www.ofnc.ca/fletcher.php. Brochures about the 
garden are available from the Centre on Friday 
mornings from spring through fall, Sunday 
afternoons in the summer, or during the week June 
through August when we have a summer employee. 

• FWG phone number: 613-234-6767. 

• Sandy Garland: website, information about the 
FWG and Newsletter: fletcher@ofnc.ca. 

•Christine Hanrahan: bird and wildlife observations: 
vanessa@magma.ca. 

• AAFC Security: 613-759-1985. 
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What is this? 


Hen ry Steger 

Can you identify the plant in the pictures below? They were taken September 16, 

2011 at Shirley’s Bay. The leaves of the plants are bright green. The bulblets in the 
leaf axils are shiny, reddish-brown and almost one inch long. The small stand of this 
plant was accompanied by Gratiola aurea (Golden Hedge Hyssop) in a damp muddy 
grassy area that was submerged from Spring until mid-August. 



If you know the name of this plant, please contact Henry Steger at hsteger@bell.net. 


J 
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Blue Dashers, Elusive Clubtails 
and Other Dragonflies in a 
Suburban Setting 

Joyce M. Reddoch and Allan H. Reddoch 

In the past few years we have photographed two dozen dragonfly species in our 
garden. We live in Beacon Hill North next to the wdoded strip of Rockcliffe 
Parkway along the Ottawa River. Our proximity to the river (175 m) is the likely 
reason that we have seen so many species, 27% of the 88 species recorded for the 
Ottawa District 1 (Bracken and Lewis 2008, Hanrahan 2011). The Ottawa River here 
is a large river—more than a kilometre wide—with a clay bottom at the south shore 
and a sandy environment around the offshore islands. The river and adjacent 
wetlands must provide breeding habitats for many species, and some of them spend 
time in our garden. 

Our recording tools are our digital single lens reflex cameras equipped with macro 
lenses. We do not have nets and so confine our observations to those species and 
individuals that perch within our camera reach when we are standing on the ground 
or on a stepladder. 

Some species we have seen only once, but others seem to be fairly regular in their 
seasonal appearances. In the latter category, Stream Cruisers frequent a sunny 
corner from late spring into early summer. Racket-tailed Emeralds and Eastern 
Pondhawks are sporadic until early August, Slaty Skimmers are here in mid-summer, 
and Autumn Meadowhawks are with us from July until autumn. Some years Widow 
Skimmers and Common Whitetails are also relatively common. 

The summer and early fall of 20 11 were especially noteworthy for two new arrivals. 
During the two middle weeks of July, Blue Dashers made themselves conspicuous 
by, yes, dashing about and perching on garden stakes and plants. It was difficult to 
estimate how many individuals we had, but there were immature males, mature 
males and females. Christine Hanrahan (2011) was the first to identify this species 
in the Ottawa District, in 2010; in 2011 it was observed at Petrie Island and 


1 The area within 50 km of the Peace Tower in Ottawa 
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Britannia, as well as in our own garden. Given the way these dragonflies seem to be 
moving about, they may well have been on the north side of the Ottawa River as 
well. 

The other noteworthy species was the Elusive Clubtail. This species is described in 
various books as being aptly named. It is said to be difficult to see, even with 
binoculars, high in the trees where it lives, or when patrolling far out over open 
water (Dunkle 2000, Jones et al. 2008, Mead 2009). Elusive Clubtail is an eastern 
North American species that has been recorded in Ontario mainly at its eastern and 
southwestern borders along the Ottawa, Detroit and St. Clair Rivers (Ontario 
Odonata Atlas 2002). It is also known from the north shore of the Ottawa River in 
Quebec (Pilon and Lagace 1998, Bracken and Lewis 2010). 

On warm days from September 18 to October 14 we encountered a total of a dozen 
or so Elusive Clubtails and photographed at least half of them with little difficulty as 
they perched in front of us. They came down from the trees at mid-day, landed in 
the sun on our raspberry plants or adjacent cedar hedge, caught and ate insects, and 
then buzzed off again. When they flew, they sounded like windup toys. Only once 
were there two individuals in view at the same time. All but two of the males were 
in pristine shape; two had slight damage on a hind wing. We identified only one 
female, also fresh-looking. We may have missed this species in previous years 
because we did not spend much time in the garden late in the season. 

Elusive Clubtails move around late in the year, abandoning the river and surviving 
tor a rather long time (Paul Catling, pers. comm.). Paul (pers. comm.) has seen them 
at the Central Experimental Farm, and Christine Hanrahan (pers. comm.) found 
several in Rockcliffe Park in September. Thus, the Elusive Clubtails we observed 
represent a small glimpse into a large-scale seasonal movement away from the 
Ottawa River after the end of the breeding season. Paul also told us that Paul Pratt 
sees Elusive Clubtails in woodland clearings away from the Detroit River south of 
Windsor at this time of year. 

A kilometre and a half upriver from us is a small field adjacent to the Blair Road 
boat launch parking lot. There, at the end of June 2011, we photographed one 
individual each of three additional dragonfly species: Midland Clubtail (Gomphus 
fraternus). Cobra Clubtail (Gomphus vastus) and Arrowhead Spiketail 
(Cordulegaster obliqua). Including these three species in our list means that we 
have documented 3 1%—almost a third—of the Ottawa District dragonfly fauna in 
our riverside suburban neighbourhood. Cobra Clubtail (SI, Critically Imperilled), 
Arrowhead Spiketail and Elusive Clubtail (both S2, Imperilled) are considered 
provincially rare in Ontario (NHIC 2009). 

Acknowledgement: We appreciate Paul Catling’s helpful comments and 
suggestions. 
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OFNC 



PLACE: St. Basil’s Church 

Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side), 
just north of the Queensway (a 7 minute walk). 

BUS ACCESS: Take bus number 85 (which passes along Carling 
Avenue) and get off at Maitland Avenue. Walk south on 
Maitland (towards the Queensway) for 0.5km. 

St. Basil's is on your left (east side). 

Or take bus number 156, which passes along Maitland 
and stops near St. Basil’s. 

RESERVATIONS: To reserve your place (adults $12 in advance, children free) 
please, fill in the Order Form and send it along with a cheque before 10 April 2012 to 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
Box 35069 Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, ON, K1Z 1A2 

No tickets will be issued, but your name tags will be waiting for you. 

Admission at the door: $15. 








IOIREE 

Wine & Cheese Party 

Saturday, 21 April 2012, at 7:00 p.m. 

Selection of wines • Non-alcoholic punch • Cheese & crackers 
• Cookies & cake • Tea, Coffee • Fruit 

loin us for some fun at our annual festive evening and mingle with fellow naturalists. 
Celebrate with the honoured winners of our Annual Awards. 

Bid on items at our Silent Auction 
(For donations of natural history books and other items for silent auction 
call Fenja at 613-723-2054 for details or pickup.) 

All our photographers and artists are invited to exhibit their works. 

Soiree attendees will jury the photos and prizes will be awarded. 

Mounted pictures are preferred. Un-mounted photographs (4"x 6" minimum) 
are acceptable provided that we can mount these temporarily onto Bristol board. 

Exhibits may be brought to St. Basil’s between 4:00 and 7:00 p.m. on the 
day of the Soiree and removed at the end of the evening. 


nildren of OFNC members (in elementary or high school) as well as members 
' the Macoun Field Club are invited to bring their own natural history displays. 


NAME:_,_ 

PHONE: (613)_ 

Do you expect to exhibit photographs or art? Yes No Maybe 

Will your child/children be preparing an exhibit? Yes No Maybe 

Adult admissions.@ $12.00 =_ 

(Children Free); Cheque Enclosed 


Names of Attendees 
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BACKYARD DRAGONFLIES * 

with times seen 

Darners (Aeshnidae) 


Canada Darner 

Aeshna canadensis 

late June - late July 

Variable Darner 

Aeshna interrupta 

mid-Aug 

Black-tipped Darner 

Aeshna tuberculifera 

early Aug 

Shadow Darner 

Aeshna umbrosa 

mid-Sept 

Common Green Darner 

Anax junius 

0 

mid-Sept 

Clubtails (Gomphidae) 



Elusive Club tail 

Stylurus notatus 

mid-Sept - mid-Oct 

Cruisers (Macromiidae) 



Stream Cruiser 

Didymops transversa 

late May - early July 

Swift River Cruiser 

Macromia illinoiensis 

early July 

Emeralds (Corduliidae) 



Racket-tailed Emerald 

Dorocordulia libera 

late May - late July 

Common Baskettail 

Epitheca cynosura 

early July 

Brush-tipped Emerald 

Somatochlora walshii 

late June 

Skimmers (Libellulidae) 



Eastern Pondhawk 

Erythemis simplicicollis 

mid-June - early Aug 

Frosted Whiteface 

Leucorrhinia frigida 

early June 

Dot-tailed Whiteface 

Leucorrhinia intacta 

early June 

Whiteface species 

Leucorrhinia sp. 

late June 

Slaty Skimmer 

Libellula incesta 

late June - mid-Aug 

Widow Skimmer 

Libellula luctuosa 

early July - late July 

Twelve-spotted Skimmer 

Libellula pulchella 

late June 

Four-spotted Skimmer 

Libellula quadrimaculata 

early June 

Blue Dasher 

Pachydiplax longipennis 

early July - late July 


* Nomenclature follows OdonataCentral (2011) . 
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Common Whitetail 
Cherry-faced Meadowhawk 
White-faced Meadowhawk 
Autumn Meadowhawk 


Plat hem is lydia 
Sympetrum internum 
Sympetrum obtrusum 
Sympetrum vicinum 


late May - late Aug 
mid-Sept 

early July - mid-Sept 
late July - early Oct 



Cobra Clubtail 
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Dragonfly Discoveries at Petrie 

Gillian Mastromatteo 

On July 2, 2011, I visited Petrie Island with the intention of searching for the 
Hackberry Emperor butterfly and some of the unique dragonflies and damselflies 
which may be found in this area. I found the Hackberry Emperor easily—or rather, I 
should say he found me, and landed on me three times—but that is another story! 

Along the William Holland Trail I found one of my target species, the large and 
beautiful dark blue Slaty Skimmer (Libellula incesta). These skimmers are very 
common at Petrie Island, and they alone are worth the trip. I also found a smaller 
dragonfly sitting among the vegetation which puzzled me. It had a black abdomen 
with yellow dashes down the length of it, and my first thought was that it was an 
immature whiteface (Leucorrhinia sp.). However, the thorax had black and yellow 
stripes, too, which immature whitefaces do not. I attempted to take a picture of the 
mystery dragonfly, but it flew off before I could focus my camera. I resolved to 
keep an eye out for more of these intriguing striped dragonflies, and found another 
one much further along the William Holland Trail. Like the previous one, it was 
sitting in the vegetation well away from the water, and this time I got some 
wonderful close-ups showing the dragonfly from a couple of different angles. I also 
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noticed something else: the dashes along the abdomen were paired. This again ruled 
out the whitefaces, though the structure was certainly suggestive of the skimmer 
family, despite the obelisk position it was resting in (i.e. abdomen tilted upward and 
wings held below the horizontal). 



After taking a few pictures of the dragonflies at the pond at the end of the trail, 1 
went home to see if I could identify the mystery dragonfly. I checked the field guide 
and, while browsing the skimmers, I found it: a female Blue Dasher (Pachydiplax 
longipennis) (Jones et al 2008). There she was, all black with yellowish stripes just 
like in my photographs. This came as a complete surprise, for this species has been 
recorded in the OFNC Ottawa District (an area comprising a 50 km radius from the 
Peace Tower on Parliament Hill) only once previously, on August 17, 2010 at the 
Baxter Conservation Area on the Rideau River. Christine Hanrahan photographed a 
male, the first known record for Ottawa although it is more common south of the 
study area (Hanrahan 2011). I studied all the other photos I had taken, and found to 
my surprise that one of the blue “Common Pondhawks” (Erythemis simplicicollis) I 
had photographed was a male Blue Dasher. This meant that at least three individuals 
were present at Petrie Island. That made me wonder how many more males had I 
missed, thinking they were Common Pondhawks instead. 
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Curious, I went back to Petrie Island the following day, to conduct a count. I started 
at the marshy area along the west side of the causeway where 1 observed two male 
Blue Dashers perching on vegetation above the water, occasionally flying out to 
chase another insect. There were none along the Basswood Trail along the west side 
of the island, but along the Turtle Trail I noticed one or two at every opening onto 
the water that I examined. I only counted the maximum I could see at any one time. 
However, because these dragonflies were quite active and frequently left their perch 
to chase other dragonflies away, I almost certainly under-counted them. Altogether I 
counted 18 males from the causeway to the end of the William Holland Trail, and 
three females (or perhaps immature males) perching in the vegetation away from the 
water. Somehow a colony has found its way to Petrie Island, though how and when 
remains a mystery. I never made it out to Petrie Island last summer, although 
Christina Lewis did and saw no Blue Dashers (pers. comm.). Whether this colony 
will successfully reproduce and establish a viable population remains to be seen. It 
certainly was flourishing this summer, as at least 80 individuals were observed by 
Bob Bracken and Christina Lewis on August 5, all along the William Holland trail 
(pers. comm.)! 

On the same day that I counted the Blue Dashers, I also photographed a clubtail 
sitting in the vegetation near the end of the William Holland Trail. It had greenish 
eyes, a dark abdomen with rusty-coloured spots on the bottom of the last couple of 
segments, and an entirely yellow tenth segment. I only managed to take photos from 
two different angles before it flew off; I would have liked to photograph the thorax, 
the face, and the pattern on the abdomen to ensure I had captured as many field 
marks as possible. Still, I had captured enough details to be able to identify it from 
the photos, and it was easy to narrow down the possibilities based on the entirely 
yellow tenth segment. The problem was, the dragonfly it most resembled—the 
Unicorn Clubtail (Arigomphus villosipes )—was not on the OFNC checklist 
(Bracken and Lewis 2008)! In fact, the Algonquin guide says that the Unicorn 
Clubtail has not been recorded in the park and is uncommon to rare and local 
throughout southern Ontario, north to Simcoe County. Either I was missing a crucial 
field mark or 1 had made a really big discovery, so I emailed the photos to a couple 
of knowledgeable dragonfly enthusiasts to see what they thought. Both Ken Allison 
and Christina Lewis agreed that my mystery dragonfly did indeed look like a 
Unicorn Clubtail. Several days later, Christina emailed me to say that after careful 
consideration of the images, she and Bob Bracken agreed there was nothing else it 
could be. Given that my images did not show all of the important field marks (for 
example, the complete pattern on top of the abdomen—only a bit of the pattern was 
evident—or the spine on the occiput of the male) they were able to rule out all other 
possible clubtail species on the basis of what my images did show, and in particular 
the all-yellow tenth abdominal segment. 
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Christina and Bob also considered the habitat in which it was found and the date it 
was seen. Both fit those of the Unicorn Clubtail. This species prefers ponds and 
sluggish streams with mucky bottoms and little emergent vegetation, which is 
certainly the case at Petrie Island. Further, in southern Ontario it flies into mid-July, 
which fits the date as well (pers. comm.). They were confident enough of its identity 
to record it as the 123 rd species on the checklist of the dragonflies and damselflies of 
the Ottawa area. 


Interestingly, the Unicorn Clubtail had been included on the original 1998 checklist 
based on a reported specimen from the Mississippi River at Morris Island (pers. 
comm.). However, given that the specimen was not made available for confirmation, 
and given that its range appears restricted to southern Ontario, it was dropped from 
the 2008 checklist (Bracken and Lewis 2008). 

4 

During subsequent communications. Bob speculated that the source of origin for the 
Unicorn Clubtail may have been upstate New York, via the St. Lawrence/Ottawa 
River systems, along which there are a great number of shallow bays with relatively 
still waters and various species of aquatic vegetation—certainly attractive habitat for 
this species (pers. comm.). 
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Introducing Ottawa Odes! 

Gillian Mastromatteo 

Are you a dragonfly enthusiast interested in discussing these colourful little creatures 
with other enthusiasts? Consider joining Ottawa Odes, a discussion group on 
Yahoo! This discussion group is for those who enjoy watching dragonflies and 
damselflies and wish to learn more about the species found in the Ottawa-Gatineau 
region. It is a place to discuss all aspects of our local dragonflies and damselflies 
and to share information regarding their identification, distribution, ecology, and 
behaviour as well as the best spots in the Ottawa Gatineau area to find them. 
Subscribers can also contribute recent sightings, field trip announcements and/or 
reports, and damselfly or dragonfly photographs. The website address is 
h tip://ca.groups.yah oo.co m/gro up/ottaw a_o des/. 

As of 201 1, 123 species have been recorded in the Ottawa area. We hope to 
encourage people to look for these marvelous insects and report their own sightings 
so we can all learn what else is out there! 
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Point Pelee Trip May 10 - 13, 2012 


Fenja Brodo 



Pelee trip 2010, Ron Bedford , centre, spotting a bird, Roy John (leader) on left and 
Julia Hoffe on right. 


Planning for our next birding trip to'Point Pelee National Park is well underway. 
Our leaders will be Roy John and John Cartwright, two of our finest birding leaders. 
Roy has led several previous trips to Pelee and you can read his detailed account of 
our most recent trip in 2010 (T&L 44(4): 166-178). Both Roy and John have led 
many birding trips for the OFNC. 


We have arranged for Transport Thom to drive us again because they promise us a 
new bus with all the amenities such as comfortable seats, toilets, air conditioning or 
heating (as the case may be) and a good microphone on board. We have had more 
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than our share of bus breakdown problems with Thom, especially on our most recent 
trip to Pelee two years ago, but their drivers have always been so accommodating 
and flexible that we decided to go with this company again. 

Our rooms at the Comfort Inn, Leamington, were reserved two years ago. Some 
rooms have a queen-sized bed, others have two double beds, and each room is now 
equipped with a refrigerator. Complimentary breakfasts are available as early as 
4:00 a.m. 

The cost remains the same as last year, $450 per person, shared accommodation. 

This includes three nights at the Comfort Inn, bus transportation and park entrance 
fees, truly a bargain. We would like a deposit of $100 to be paid as soon as possible 
to secure your place, with the remainder to be paid by April 1. \ ou will be able to 
pay by Paypal, through our website, or you may write a cheque to the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club and send it to OFNC, Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, K1Z 
1 A2, and mark it for Pelee 2012. 

Participants bring a bag lunch for the first day. For the other three days, you are 
invited to chip in $ 15 each for three delicious and nutritious buffet lunches that a 
team of volunteers will purchase from the supermarket across the street from the 
Comfort Inn. [Extra tables and coolers are solicited to help make this happen.] 
Alternately, you can purchase or bring your own lunch and supper supplies. Dinners 
are enjoyed in several of the many good restaurants near our hotel. 

On the way down we are likely to have a lunch stop at a good birding place, perhaps 
Oshawa Second Marsh. Friday is usually our day to visit Pelee National Park, 
Saturday we usually go to Rondeau Provincial Park and on Sunday, on the way 
home, we have been stopping to bird at Thickson’s Woods Nature Reserve. Roy and 
John may make changes depending upon the weather and other circumstances. 

My first time at Point Pelee was a surprise. Before dawn, there we were, shoulder to 
shoulder with many others, waiting for the tram to take us closer to the Point. 1 had 
never been in such a crowd on a nature trip. How was this going to work, I 
wondered? Our OFNC contingent inevitably split as a group as we dismounted, and 
we found ourselves among hundreds of binocular equipped birders, many also 
carrying spotting scopes or big cameras on tripods. Never had I experienced so 
many people in such a small area, moving quietly and respectfully along the network 
of paths, and no garbage, I realized afterwards. Not just our leaders, but anyone who 
spotted an interesting bird was delighted to share that find with others. You knew 
there was something special to see if a knot of people was gathered at a particular 
spot. Not only were you welcomed into that group, you were visually guided to see 
the particular bird that was at the centre of attention. 
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The magnet at Point Pelee National Park is the narrow spit of land that juts into Lake 
Erie, and is the southernmost tip of Canada. The birds funnel across the great 
expanse of the lake and land exhausted, catch a meal or two, and then begin to sing. 
We, with our binoculars, get to enjoy the show. 

As good birders know, some species of birds are better seen in other places, and that 
is why we visit Rondeau, which has a wonderful Carolinian forest with Tulip Trees 
and other species that we don t see in the Ottawa region. Here is where we hope to 
spot the elusive Prothonotary Warbler. We also fit in a visit to Hillman’s Marsh for 
shore bird spotting. For me, this is a great way to spend the Mothers’ Day weekend 
and this year I’ll be sharing it with my spouse. 


Minus 15° Celsius 

Linda Jeays 

No movement, of course: 

Cold and still, as if frozen 
Against the snowy background 
By an artist’s spell. 

The butterfly is unresponsive 
To tentative fingers tracing 
Eyespots and epaulettes 
In the sliver of low sunlight. 

Time’s purposeful brush 
Defies winter’s monochromes: 

Touches of blue, orange, magenta 
Satisfy starved imagination. 

These bright spread wings 
Encourage patient vigil: 

I turn to the ice-rimmed window 
And close the book. 
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Innis Point Bird Observatory 30 th Anniversary 


Dinner and Silent Auction 
February 28th 2012 @ 6PM 
at the Marconi Centre, 1062 Baseline Rd. 

Ottawa, ON 

With a Special Guest Speaker 

r 

MICHAEL RUNTZ 

“Lovers, Killers, Hoarders and Thieves: the Untold Story of Birds” 

Michael has been an enthusiastic birdwatcher since the age of five. He has worked 
as an interpretive naturalist in provincial and national parks, conducted biological 
surveys across Ontario, hosted an international television series Wild by Nature, 
published 10 books on natural history (the latest is titled Natural History), written 
more than 1,000 newspaper and magazine natural history articles, and currently 
teaches Natural History and Ornithology at Carleton University. Through the years, 
Michael has received numerous awards including the Council of Canadian 
University Biology Chairs Public Science Education Award, and the Carleton 
University Lifetime Achievement Award. 

Tickets: S40 (or $300 for an eight-person table) 

Cash Bar 
Free Parking 

Purchase tickets by February 18. 

No tickets sold at the door. 

For tickets call/email: 613-725-2362, e.slump@rogers.com 
613-255-7584, procorvus@hotmail.com 

For more details and updates, check out our Facebook page: 

http://www.facebook.com/InnisPointBirdObservatory 

Editor’s Note: The Innis Point Bird Observatory is well known among birders in the 
Ottawa District, and has in the past offered excursions to OFNC members. See 
below for more information about the 1PBO. 
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Founded in 1982 as the Ottawa Banding Group, the Innis Point Bird Observatory 
(IPBO) is located along the Ottawa River, near Shirley's Bay, in Ontario, Canada 
(just 16 km west of Parliament). IPBO is a registered Canadian charity dedicated to 
the study ot birds and natural history. IPBO members/volunteers participate in 
projects year-round at Innis Point and Ottawa area. 

Projects 

• Monitoring Aviation Productivity and Survivorship (MAPS) 

• Spring Migration Monitoring Program • Osprey Nesting Platforms 

• Bluebird Trail • Northern Saw-whet Owl Banding 

• Tree Swallow Nesting Boxes • Snow Bunting Banding 

• Purple Martin Colony . Butterfly Garden 

• Winter Bird Feeders 


IPBO is a member of the Canadian Migration Monitoring Network: 
www.bsc-eoc.org/volunteer/cmmn/. 




F*cus Scientific 


ttina the Universe in ‘Focus Since 19/S 


J 


Web Store 
focusscientific.com 

613 - 723-1350 


Binoculars - Monoculars - Spotting Scopes - Telescopes 
Microscopes - Loupes - Tripods 


Antares - Bushnell - Celestron - Kowa - Leica - Manfrotto - Minox - Motic 
Nikon - Sky-Watcher - Steiner - Swarovski - Takahashi - Vortex - Zeiss 
Focus Scientific 911 Carling Ave. Ottawa ON K1Y4E3 


FSc Stereo Microscope 
7x to 45x Zoom 


Kowa TSN-883 Spotting Scope 
20-60x 88mm 


Swarovski Swarovision EL 
8.5x 42mm Binocular 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 


Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don't hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will 
be open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on 
all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED B US T RIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ' Club) 
to Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, K1Z 1A2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to 
wait until the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or 
increasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance, so we 
encourage anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. 
We also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day 
of the even t. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Monthly meetings are held in the theatre in the basement. 
Attendees may have to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 613-860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 613-860-9000 
number and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee 
and is available to members and non-members. 
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Tuesday 
10 January 
7:00 p.m. 
Review of 
Minutes 


7:30 p.m 
Meeting 
called 
to order 


Thursday 
2 February 
1:00 p.m. 
to 

2:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
5 February 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

3:00 p.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

133 rd ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretation Centre, 

Central Experimental Farm, off Prince of Wales Dr. (PLEASE 

NOTE DIFFERENT LOCATION) 

The Council for 2012 will be elected at this meeting. There will 
be a brief review of the activities in 2011 and a statement of the 
Club’s finances will be given. This is an opportunity to meet 
most of the Club’s executives and the chairs of the various 
committees, and to find out what makes your Club tick. 
Refreshments will be served. 


HERBARIUM TOUR:THE SAUNDERS COLLECTION 
Leader: Tyler Smith 

Meet: Saunders Building, Central Experimental Farm. 

Limited to 12 participants. Please register directly with Tyler by 
calling him at 613-694-2446. He will give you directions and 
instruct you where to park when you register. 

This is a short, 1-hour tour of the Herbarium at Agriculture and 
Agri-Food Canada. Tyler is a new scientist at AAFC and has 
kindly agreed to show OFNC members the collection. If there is 
more interest, additional times may be added. The Saunders 
Collection houses 1.5 million specimens and is the largest 
collection of its kind in Canada. 

ANIMAL TRACKING 
Leader: Carolyn Callaghan 

Meet: 9:00 a.m. at the northeast corner of the Lincoln Fields 
Shopping Centre parking lot off Richmond Road, or 10:00 a.m. 
at the Gatineau Park Visitor Centre in Old Chelsea. 

Join Carolyn on an outing as we look for tracks of some of the 
following species: weasel, deer, wolf, mice, pine marten, 
porcupine, squirrel, moose and otter. She will give an 
introductory talk and course materials at the Visitor Centre 
before we travel by convoy to the tracking destination. Bring a 
lunch and a hot drink. Dress for the weather. While snowshoes 
are recommended, warm boots are an acceptable alternative 
unless the snow is very deep. Please bring your animal tracks 
field guides to enrich your knowledge. This trip will be 
cancelled if there is a storm or a significant snowfall (i.e. more 
than a skiff) ending within 8 hours of the start time. 
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Monday 
6 February 
10:00 a.m. 
to about 
12:00 noon 


Saturday 
11 February 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

about 
12:00 noon 


Sunday 
12 February 
6:00 p.m. 

“Snow” date 
Sunday 
19 February 
6:00 p.m. 


VISUALIZING SCIENCE USING STATE-OF-THE-ART 
3D COMPUTER GRAPHICS 
Leader: Alex Tirabasso and Paul Bloskie 

Meet: National Heritage Building, Canadian Museum of Nature, 
1740 Pink Rd., (Aylmer) Gatineau, front lobby. 

Alex and Paul will demonstrate how they use computer graphics 
techniques and animation to help one visualize how an array of 
bones can be repositioned, clothed with flesh and made to walk 
or swim, bringing Natural History into the future. This is a 
unique opportunity to go behind the scenes and see how art 
informs the researcher and vice versa. Then we shall visit the 
Palaeontology collection, the focus of his work. NOTE: This 
event is limited to 12 participants. Rides will be arranged for 
those who need them. Please sign up with Holly Bickerton (613- 
730-7725 or hbickerton@hotmail.com). 

BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO NATURE *Kid Friendly* 
Leaders: Dave Moore & Co. 

Meet: Jack Pine Trail, P9 parking lot 

Limited to 15 participants. Please register with Dave at 

redstart@vif.com. 

Join Dave [and maybe a guest leader] to find out about nature in 
the winter. Bring unsalted peanuts or sunflower seeds to pay the 
chickadees for using their habitat. This trip will depend on the 
weather, so if it looks bad it will be cancelled. Dress warmly for 
the weather and bring a snack, your camera and/or binoculars. 

No mosquitoes, guaranteed!!! 

MUDPUPPY NIGHT IN OXFORD MILLS *Kid Friendly* 
Leader: Dr. Fred Schueler (coordinator Fenja Brodo 
613-723-2054) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, near Pizza Pizza or 7:00 
p.m. upstairs at the Brigadoon Restaurant, Oxford Mills. (Hot 
drinks and other menu items available.) 

Fred will give us an introduction to these unique animals and 
then we head outside to the best Mudpuppy viewing spot in 
Ontario. The flat bedrock provides safe footing and this event is 
lots of fun for kids. Dress very warmly. Insulated rubber boots 
allow participants to step into the frigid water but much can be 
seen from the shore. A strong flashlight is recommended. [Note: 
Mudpuppy Night in Oxford Mills occurs every Friday through 
the winter and the public is always invited. Visit 
http://pinicola.ca/mudpupl.htm for details. NatureList 
(http://groups.google.com/group/naturelist/about?hl=en) has 
regular updates.] We have scheduled an alternate date in case the 
weather is inclement. 
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Tuesday 
14 February 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & Club 
business 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

program 

Sunday 
19 February 
8:30 a.m. 
to 

12:00 noon 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

ANIMAL MIMICRY AND OTHER WONDERS 

Speaker: Professor Tom Sherratt 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod 
Streets, Auditorium in the basement. 

There is much more to mimicry, cryptic colouration and 
flamboyant behaviour than meets the eye. Professor Sherratt will 
show us these traits, combined with other behaviours, are crucial 
to the survival of many animals. 

WINTER BIRDING—THE GREAT BACKYARD BIRD 
COUNT 

Leader: Roy John 

Meet: At the northeast corner of the Lincoln Fields Shopping 
Centre parking lot off Richmond Road. 

Join Roy John to mark The Great Backyard Bird Count by 
making the rounds of the Ottawa Feeders—Grandview, Shirley’s 
Bay, Jack Pine Trail, Mer Bleue and Albion Road. We will 
count for 1 5 minutes at each feeder. A word about the count: 
“The Great Backyard Bird Count is a perfect example of Citizen 
Science,” says Audubon Chief Scientist, Gary Langham. “Like 
Audubon’s Christmas Bird Count, volunteers help us with data 
year after year, providing scientific support that is the envy of 
many institutions. It’s also a lot of fun.” 

( http://www.birdsource.org/gbbc /). Dress for the weather. Bring 
your binoculars, a snack and a hot drink. This trip will be 
cancelled if there is a storm. 


4 
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Saturday 

3 March 
(Rain/snow 
date 
Sunday 

4 March) 
7:30 a.m. 
to 

11 a.m. 


Tuesday 
13 March 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & Club 
business 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

program 


RAMSAY LAKE AND THE EARDLEY-MASHAM ROAD 
Leader: Patrick Blake (pjblake22@hotmail.com) 

Meet: At the northeast corner of the Lincoln Fields Shopping 
Centre parking lot off Richmond Road. 

Join Patrick for an excursion into the Gatineau Hills, focusing on 
the areas surrounding Ramsay Lake and along the Eardley- 
Masham Road. We will start the morning snowshoeing along 
Eardley-Masham Road, watching for winter finches, waxwings, 
and possibly even Black-backed Woodpeckers. We’ll also 
explore one of the trails offered by Gatineau Park, with similar 
targets in mind. We’ll end the afternoon watching the skies over 
the Eardley Escarpment, where we will likely see Bald Eagles 
and perhaps Golden Eagles riding the thermals along the 
escarpment. 

This outing will focus on snowshoeing, provided conditions are 
favourable, and may be physically demanding. Dress 
appropriately for the weather and bring your snowshocs, as well 
as a lunch or snack and hot/cold drinks. Binoculars, field 
guides, spotting scopes, and a love of the wintry outdoors are 
also encouraged. This outing will go snow or shine, unless we 
gel rain or dangerous heavy snow or ice. The itinerary may 
change if there are any bird sightings of interest closer to the 
date. _ 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE BARCODE OF LIFE: IDENTIFYING ARCTIC 
PLANT SPECIES WITH DNA BARCODING 
Speaker: Jeff Saarela 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod. 
DNA barcodes are short unique pieces of DNA that allow an 
unknown individual to be matched to its species, facilitating 
rapid species identification. Jeff, a research scientist at the 
Canadian Museum of Nature, will review for us the history of 
DNA barcoding. He will also predict its future as a major tool in 
biological research, and share data from ongoing work to 
generate DNA barcodes for the vascular plant flora of the 
Canadian Arctic. 
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Thursday- 
22 March 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

9:00 p.m 


eBIRD WORKSHOP AT AGRICULTURE AND AGRI¬ 
FOOD CANADA 
Leader: Jeff Skevington 

Meet: At the Neatby Building, 960 Carling Avenue. Park in the 
gravel lot out front and come in the front doors to sign in with 
the security guard. We will meet in Salon C behind the guard's 
desk; the person on duty will direct you to the room. 

Bring your laptop and/or iPhone if you have one, but neither are 
necessary. Jeff will use his laptop and projector to demonstrate 
aspects of eBird in real time. 

If you are a birder but either haven’t heard of eBird or haven't 
bothered to use it because you thought it was too much work, 
this event is for you. eBird is a powerful online database. You 
can use it to keep track of your lists (all of them!) and find out 
what others have been seeing (really useful when traveling!). 
Looking for a particular species? If you haven’t seen a Dovekie 
and are going to the East Coast, you can find out dozens of 
locations where they have been seen (recently or historically). 

As you enter data, they are simultaneously made available for 
other birders and researchers to use. It’s free to use, easy and 
does not have to take much time. Jeff will discuss some of the 
scientific uses of eBird and show you: 1. How to enter data; 2. 
How to explore your data using it; 3. How to explore other 
people’s data using it; 4. How to use smartphones to get the most 
out of eBird. Many people complain that eBird is too much 
work. Entering all of your historical data can indeed be a huge 
job, but Jeff will show you several fast shortcuts and get you 
focused on the most important task—entering new data as you 
bird. Entering a day’s records typically takes only a couple of 
minutes and it is a great feeling knowing that your data are 
instantly available to study bird distribution and population 
trends. It beats writing it in notebooks that are thrown out by 
relatives once you-are gone. Leave a legacy from your hobby 
and start eBirding. If you wish, checkout eBird ahead of time at 
http ://ebird. org/con ten t/canada/. 
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Saturday 

7 April 

10:00 a.m. 

to 

3:00 p.m. 

SPRING WATERFOWL—EAST OF OTTAWA 

Leader: Rob Alvo 

Meet: At Costco on Cyrville Road. Park on the north side of the 
building facing Innes Rd. The Innes Rd. exit is just past the split 
on Highway 417 as you head towards Montreal. 

Join us as we head to the flooded fields east of Ottawa. If water 
levels are high, we will spend most of our day in the fields 
between the Milton Road area and Bourget. If water levels are 
low, we will get inventive, going to the lagoons if they are not 
frozen, or birding along the river. Bring a lunch and dress for the 
weather. This trip will proceed rain or shine. 

Tuesday 

10 April 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

LITTER ARTHROPODS AND LITTER DECOM¬ 
POSITION IN VERNAL POOLS OF CENTRAL 

ONTARIO FORESTS 

Speaker: Sigrun Kullik, University of Guelph 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and McLeod. 

7:30 p.m. 
Formal 

program 

Vernal pools, the small temporary ponds that appear in low areas 
during the spring and fall, are homes to a remarkable diversity of 
aquatic life that has adapted to their seasonal appearance. These 
pools are well known for their importance as breeding sites for 
woodland salamanders and frogs but very little research has 
focussed on the terrestrial inhabitants during their dry periods. 
This illustrated presentation will introduce you to the intriguing 
world of arthropods that make their homes among decaying 
leaves. Litter communities and decomposition processes in 
temporary vernal pools will be contrasted with decomposition 
processes occurring in the surrounding non-flooded upland. 

Saturday 

21 April 

7:00 p.m. 
to 

10:00 p.m. 

OFNC SOIREE *Kid Friendly* 

Location: Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side) just north of 
the Queensway. BUS ACCESS: Bus #85 (along Carling 

Avenue), get off at Maitland Avenue and walk south on 

Maitland towards the Queensway for 0.5 km (~ 7 minute walk). 
Join us for some fun at our annual wine and cheese party and 
celebrate with the honoured winners of our Annual Awards. 
Photographers and artists may exhibit pictures for everyone to 
enjoy. Kids, bring your natural history displays. 
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Sunday 
22 April 
1:00 p.m. 
to 

about 
3:30 p.m. 


Sunday 
29 April 
2:00 p.m. 
to 

about 
4:00 p.m. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF SPRING 
*Kid Friendly* 

Leaders: Carolyn and David Seburn 

Meet: Entrance to the filtration plant on Cassels Road and 

Britannia Conservation Area (Mud Lake). 

Britannia is well known for the diversity of its birds, but it is also 
home to a number of different amphibians and reptiles. Join 
herpetologists Carolyn and Dave as we hunt for salamanders and 
snakes as well as frogs and turtles at Britannia. We will explore 
a variety of habitats (woods, vernal pools) learning about the life 
history of these fascinating creatures. Binoculars are 
recommended for scanning for basking turtles. Rubber boots are 
suggested for kids (and for those young at heart). 

RIDEAU CANAL FISH WATCHING 
*Kid Friendly* 

Leaders: Hume Douglas, Hedrik Wachelka and possibly Dr. 
Steven Cooke or others from Carleton University’s Fish Ecology 
and Conservation Physiology Lab. 

Meet: Parking lot of Sunnyside Branch of the Ottawa Public 
Library, 1049 Bank St. 

In April many kinds of fish leave Dow’s Lake for the warmer 
water of the mostly drained canal. Join us for this special chance 
to watch fish as many begin their courtship and spawning 
periods. If the weather is warm (unlike last year) we can expect 
to see Yellow Perch, Pumpkinseed, Bluegill, Largemouth Bass, 
White Sucker, Common Carp, and possibly Black Crappie, 
Muskellunge and others. Bring polarized sunglasses if you have 
them. Dr. Cooke or his students will be there if fieldwork allows. 
More information about research at the Cooke lab can be found 
at: hltp://w ww3. ca rleton. ca/fecpl/. 
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Thursday 
10 May 
6:00 a.m. 
to 

Sunday 
13 May 
6:00 p.m. 


POINT PELEE & RONDEAU BIRDING TRIP 
Leaders: Roy John and John Cartwright 

Space is limited for this biennial three-day birding trip to Point 
Pelee National Park, Rondeau Provincial Park and other hot 
birding spots on the way. The cost is $450 for shared 
accommodations for three nights, and includes transportation in 
a new air-conditioned bus with toilet facilities and entrance fees 
to parks. A deposit of $100 will hold your place with the 
remainder to be paid by April 1. To register and pay you can 
sign up online at our website www.ofnc.ca or send a cheque to 
OFNC, box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, K1Z IA2. If you 
have questions or concerns contact Fenja (613-723-2054) or 
email fbrodo@sympatico.ca (not available from Dec. 24-Jan. 

24) or Janet Wall (613-567-3432) or janetwall@rogers.com (not 
available in March). See article in this issue about previous trip 
to Pelee and Rondeau. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - June issue must be in the editor's 
hands by 1 February. 2011. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943; email: humilton@storm.ca 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. 


URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

www. ofnc. ca wehmaster@ofnc. ca 
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